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TO THE READER. 


The Author of the following address claims from its readers indul- 
gence on the following grounds. It was a mere extemporaneous address 
on behalf of a charitable institution, St. John’s Orphan Asylum, Phila- 
delphia. A report of it was, however, published, without the Author’s 
revision or consent. As this report, though perhaps a literal statement 
of his words, was not, either what he meant to say, or what in fact he 
did say, as far as he can now remember, he has felt called upon, at very 
great inconvenience to himself, to revise the lecture, as thus presented 
by the reporter, and so allow it to go forth as his. It will be seen that 
the alterations are very slight, as he did not wish to do more than to 
correct certain misconceptions of his views, and improve somewhat the 
defective style in which the unauthorized report had presented them. 

With this explanation, he submits the lecture respectfully to the in- 
dulgent judgment of the public. 
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LECTURE. 


Subject : 

THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD, SINCE THE ELECTION OF PIUS IX. 
TO THE CHAIR OF ST. PETER. 


During the first eight or ten months after the elevation 
of Pius IX. to the Chair of St. Peter, there was no 
name so universally popular throughout Christendom, as 
that of the newly-elected sovereign Pontiff. It was 
enshrined in the hearts of all Catholics — it was breathed 
in their prayers of gratitude and thanksgiving, for it was 
the name of a Pope whom, in regular succession from 
the principality of St. Peter, God had just appointed in 
the ordinary way as the supreme ruler of his visible 
Church on earth. It was on the lips, and in the songs 
of the world, who affected to overlook the Pope and 
regard only the man. We too, Catholics, were proud 
of the man ; but the Pope was much more to us. Still, 
in our hearts, we felt a kind of secret pride to think, 
y^that in Pius IX., the world itself acknowledged not only 
^ a pure, good, holy, great man, but that it condensed all 
these attributes in its estimation of his character, by 
'^proclaiming him, with one accord, “ the man of the 

AGE.” 

An instance of this feeling came under my own notice. 
An esteemed Protestant friend said to me : “We Protest- 
« ants are going to take Pius IX. from you, and then what 
will your Church do without a Pope V* I said, in reply : 
“ Take care, the Pope being so good a man, as you 
Protestants admit, if you take him from us, what will 
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your Church do without an Antichrist V' He laughed 
out, and remarked : “ I never thought of that.” 

Two other Protestant gentlemen, but of an entirely dif- 
ferent school, called on me about the same time, in some- 
what of an official capacity, and evidently filled with the 
profound object which had inspired or authorized their 
mission. They introduced themselves as being associated 
with others who felt, and as feeling themselves, a deep 
interest in the progress of the human race. They 
were engaged in elaborating the new principles of a new 
society — planning the basis on which to construct and 
constitute a regenerated condition of social life. They 
were not communists, nor socialists, nor Fourierists; 
they did not sympathize in all things with any of these ; 
but still they concurred in the general idea of each, viz., 
the necessity of a re-commencement and a new era, for 
the proper social development and progress of humanity. 
They said — “ Is it not surprising, that just at the period 
when these great movements of ours begin to take effect, 
there should arise in the world so great, so good a matt 
as Pius IX. ? If the Pope,” they said, “ would only cast, 
publicly, one approving glance upon this doctrine of ours, 
which receives so much discouragement from the gov- 
ernments of die world, our people would flock into the 
Catholic Church by thousands ; for, in feet, we have 
lost confidence in all other systems of religion. They 
are cold, they are without intrinsic energy, they have no 
central force. They are unable to renovate and elevate 
tile human race.” 

These incidents were exaggerations, but only exagge- 
rations, I may say, of a sentiment that seemed to be uni- 
versal throughout Christendom. Distinctions of reli- 
gion were forgotten, and the praises of Pius IX., the out- 
ward expression of sentiments of respect for his char- 
acter, burst forth on every side, immortalized in poetry 
and in music, in painting and in eloquence, and one uni- 
versal shout seemed to arise from the civilized world, of 
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approbation and esteem for this great man. In fact, his 
character had merited this esteem. But the surprise to 
us Catholics was, that it should have come so simulta- 
neously from so many opposite and unexpected quar- 
ters. He had attracted the gaze of his age. He had 
scarcely been placed on the seat of power in the 
Church, over the small states called the Pontifical 
States, when we behold him descending into the state 
prisons and striking the fetters from political captives 
— when we find him, in the goodness of his heart, pro- 
claiming a general amnesty, universal for all men who 
had offended against the political laws of the country — 
when we find him throwing out the deep charity of his 
soul in a great experiment — to determine, viz., whe- 
ther or not kindness on the part of a ruler would not 
be more beneficial to conquer, and to reclaim, and to 
reform perverted men, than any longer continuance of 
a system that had been already pronounced, at least 
ia‘ fh&r vocabulary, oppressive and tyrannical. The 
consequence of acts like these was, the applause to 
which I have referred. But, scarcely had the first sounds 
passed away, when, as it would now seem, many of 
those persons in his own States who had been loudest 
in their approbation of his conduct, began to imagine 
that he was precisely the man whom they could use, — 
whose very goodness would enable them to accomplish 
the purposes which had constituted the subject of their 
speculations and of their dreams. Accordingly, they sur- 
round him with snares, whilst they are poetically enthu- 
siastic in their vows of loyalty and fidelity. They ask 
a constitution, he promises to grant it; — they ask a 
representative system, he does not withhold it ; — every- 
thing which that good and great heart imagined likely to 
contribute to the happiness and prosperity of his people, 
he grants as soon as it is asked for. But presently he 
discovers— alas ! for the discouragements to which 
goodness is exposed— that the Very hands which he had 
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released from the manacles of St. Angelo for political 
offences, were engaged in twisting cords of bondage on 
his own liberty, both as Pope and temporal sovereign ! 

Things are now assuming in Rome a threatening as- 
pect. The clouds are lowering ; they seem to come 
freighted with the lightning of a revolution. And now 
let strangers be off, — and as quick as steam can trans- 
port them, — to Paris. They will find themselves in 
time for a scene far more terrifying than any from which 
they have fled, for there is in Paris heard the detona- 
tion of a pistol ; an officer is shot down at his post ; 
then the mob and the military are seen in the streets 
of that great capital ; the “ Marsellaise ” is sung ; the 
barricades are hurried up, and brave men behind them 
as well as in front; for whenever France wants to 
make a revolution, she has, owing to her military sys- 
tem, a soldier in every citizen. That which at first had 
been but an emeute, that is, the incipiency of insur- 
rection, to the astonishment of all parties, is found to be 
next day a revolution ! The monarch who had the day 
before imagined himself to be firmly on his throne, has 
feltjthe concussion of the earthquake and been shaken 
from it for ever ; — he is already on his flight, and has 
perhaps touched the British soil, followed by his suite 
and his ministers, before the news of the revolution that 
expelled him has reached half the villages of his great 
empire. 

Hastening then from Paris, come to the south 
of Italy, and you will be in time for another revolution. 
Those Sicilians, who pass in the world for cowards, 
whether tfiey be cowards or not, as fighting against 
foreign enemies, have proved themselves desperate in 
battle amongst themselves. The king of Naples and 
the people of Sicily are engaged in a contest, and a re- 
volution is effected. Sicily is free ; the royal troops 
are expelled; even the king is threatened with a fate 
similar to that of his brother of France. This, you 
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will say, is no place for us ! Then take the diligence 
or steamer, and off to the north, and you will reach 
Vienna. Hark ! there is the shout of many voices in 
the street, there is the trampling of many thousand 
men rushing to and fro. There is a knqck at the front 
gate of the Aulic Council, the councillors within are 
trembling, whilst the aged Metternich, the man who had 
been the Napoleon of peace in Europe for thirty years, 
is obliged to retreat by die back-door from that council, 
not to enter it any more. Pass on then to other states. 
Go to Berlin : similar scenes await you in that capital. 
So that in so short a period as has elapsed since the 
elevation of Pius the Ninth, chronology has crowded 
events of the first order of magnitude into the history 
of the human race, sufficient in number, sufficient in 
extent of consequences, to give variety and incident of 
a thrilling character to an entire ordinary contury. 

At present there is a pause, but who shall say that revo- 
lution is at an end ? There is a lull, and that which 
burst forth with the fury of a tempest has not had a 
tempest’s duration ; it has not even lasted long enough 
to be called a hurricane, although it imitated a hurricane 
in its violence. Wherever it passed, it has been a 
squall, unexpected in its origin, blustering in its fore- 
bodings, destructive in its career, and in the zero of its 
termination, utterly unaccountable. 

Who could have supposed, at the commencement or 
during the progress of these events, that now, in the 
beginning of die year 1850, the old state of things should, 
in a great measure, replace that which had been contem- 
plated and abortively brought about, by these changes ? 
Who could have imagined that Austria, for instance, 
shaken to her centre by the revolt of her whole popu- 
lation of millions in Lombardy, at one time, with Hun- 
gary in a similar condition at another, — who could have 
imagined, I say, that she should have had energy and vi- 
tality enough left to put forth and re-impose her power 
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over these populous provinces ? The world boasts of the 
wonderful exploits, heroism, and what not, of this Euro- 
pean revolution. I must say that the results have not cor- 
responded with the anticipations, either in Baden, Lom- 
bardy, Hungary, Austria, Sicily, Tuscany, the Papal 
States, Prussia, or France. Two years ago, the reason, 
or at least the occasion and pretext for the revolution 
in France, was, that French citizens were not permit* 
ted to assemble at banquets in such numbers as they 
thought proper. Now, I am sure they would not be 
permitted to have similar banquets ; and the best proof 
of it is, that under a popular government, created by a 
successful revolution , their press is stifled, and they are 
denied even the miserable privilege of complaint. 

These are, of course, extraordinary historical events; 
It is to be observed, however, that all events have, or 
have had their antecedent cause in ideas of intellect — * 
real or imaginary principles going before ; and it is of 
some importance* • that^we should inquire and find out, if 
possible, how, since the elevation of PiiiS IX., those 
revolutionary ideas should have ripened themselves into 
such wild, precocious, or, at least, unproductive and 
barren, maturity. 

We have to consider two influences as affecting deep- 
ly the destinies of the human race. One is what we 
have designated the Church^the other, the world. The 
Church, of course, has no special doctrine, no -theory, 
even, on politics, more than on commerce or manufac- 
tures ; but she has principles fitted to pervade, improve, 
exalt, and, in a certain sense, sanctify them all. For if 
the Church be, as she is, the divinely appointed guide 
to teach all nations after Christ, and until the consum- 
mation of ages; then it follows, that the elements of 
whatever is good for our race, in time as well as eter- 
nity — in the domestic, commercial, and social relations, 
as well as in the purely spiritual, must be comprised in 
her doctrine and principles. 

The Church began her work of amelioration in the 
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heart and mind of men as individuals. To implant in 
their moral nature a love of justice and truth, the know- 
ledge and fear of God, a right apprehension of their 
duties towards Him, and towards each other, that is, 
towards society,— constitutes her method of improving 
the social and political condition of our race. But her 
work has been interrupted — the world wrested it out 
of her hands. The world preaches progress, but it 
recognises no fixed starting point, no definite aim. Its 
ideas of progress are confused ; it has not any standard 
or .regulator of moral right and wrong in its political 
code ; its principles are the passions and caprices of 
the. day. 

Now during all these late convulsions, it is supposed 
by many, that freedom would have been greatly 
enlarged, were it not for obstacles presented in the 
way of its progress by the Church. It is supposed 
that the principle of the Church, if she have a prin- 
ciple on questions of this kind, is one naturally an- 
tagonistic to the freedom and development of the hu- 
man mind and character; and it may not be out of 
plaice for me, on this occasion, to enlarge somewhat on 
this topic, — to admit how far it is true, — to show that 
which is unfounded. 

If, in the history of our . race, the Church has been 
the instruinent of accomplishing great benefit to man- 
kind, Oven oh this specific' topic; if her principle still 
has the germ of all that is really progressive, when 
you take the race in its largest capacity and longest 
iteration, — if this be so, then the Church should 
have credit for so much. On the other hand,— if these 
attempts which have been made by the world to force 
the progress and the perfection of man have not corres- 
ponded with the world’s pretensions, it may be. prudent 
to receive the popular clamors upon these topies with a 
good deal of caution. The question is about government, 
— the form of government — legislation,— the improve- 
ment of life and social happiness, — civilization in gene- 
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ral. And the theory which seems to be most prevalent, 
at this present time — at least taking the position of the 
largest class of mankind — >is, that the people ha ve the 
right to select their own government, — that all power 
comes from them, — that they not only have the right to 
constitute government as they please, but they have the 
right to change it when they deem it expedient, and to 
substitute any other. The Church does not hold this 
theory ; — the Church aims at the amelioration of the 
human heart, by forming the character of individuals 
according to Christian probity, in public as well as pri- 
vate life. The Church teaches that man is, by his 
nature, a being of society; that the evidences of this 
accompany him from the moment of his birth until he 
goes to the grave, indicating clearly that his position is 
in society then, if that be a law of his nature, society 
is an institution of God, — a part of the condition of 
man’s existence in the world. Now,- society cannot exist 
without laws and without authority, — and accordingly, 
not to speak of the Church, the Holy Scripture tells 
us that all power is of God ; — and that all power in so- 
ciety, so fax as it comes from God, is given for the 
benefit of all the members, — but it is not theirs origi- 
nally. The common opinion among Catholic writers is, 
that this power in rulers is from God, through the peo- 
ple, in the first instance, and to be exercised for their 
good. There have been teachers of other religions, 
who have maintained, that power, such as kingly power, 
comes directly from God, under the name of divine 
right. We have a remarkable instance of this doc* 
trine in the contest, if I may so call it, between King 
James the First and Cardinal Bellarmine. Cardinal Bel* 
larmine, as you know, was not only a learned and a holy 
man, but one who wrote immediately under the ieyes of 
the Pope ; and in his writings, he taught, in the name cf 
his Church, that all power in government is for the be- 
nefit of the community, and that originally, it comes 
from God, and is by the people delegated to those whom 
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they appoint as their civil rulers. King James criticised 
his writings severely upon this point, and contended that 
kingly power came directly from God to the monarch 
who was consecrated king. His majesty was replied 
to by Suarez, another learned Jesuit and distinguished 
theologian, who repeated and vindicated the doctrine ot 
Bellarmine, and professed that it is the received, 
common, and general opinion of all Catholic Theolo- 
gians, that all power is from God, and in its communica- 
tion from him, . is mediately through the community, — 
whereas others contended that it was immediately to the 
ruler. We have then this question, so far, determined, 
as a recognised opinion among Catholic divines, not as 
a dogma, but as a received and perpetually acted upon 
principle ; for you will find no period in history when 
the Church had sway in the questions of civil govern- 
ment, when these principles were not upheld by her 
voice and action. 

In order, then, that man may live in society, it is ne- 
cessary for him to acknowledge power, and submit to 
the exercise of lawful authority ; and if there be a 
point in which 1 hold that the world, in its mode of 
bettering the political condition of men has been mis- 
taken, it is this : it forgets that society is impossible with- 
out power and authority, — it forgets that though it 
may change a government from a Monarchy to an Aris- 
tocracy, or from an Aristocracy to a Democracy, yon 
change but the outward forms ; the substance of power 
and authority is the same, and must be the same. This is 
precisely the reason why it is, that after a revolution is 
made, and especially when made violently, or by force, 
tiie results scarcely ever correspond with the anticipa- 
tions, — for no matter who may be placed in the seat of 
authority, he must govern society, as man, in his fallen 
condition, needs to have government and authority. The 
power is: identical ; the difference will be only in the form 
of its demonstration ; — whether you call the rulers Kings 
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or Presidents, for the Church has no theory as regards 
the outward forms of civil government. The Chureh, 
in her wisdom, when she had, to a great extent, an 
influence in regulating social and political questions, 
saw prosper, under her outstretched and protecting 
wings, mighty Monarchies and Oligarchies, and stout* 
though small Democracies, for more than a hundred 
years, and alike patronized them all. The form of the 
government is the right of the community, at the period 
of its organization; the substance, the elements of 
which that government must be composed, are idea* 
deal, and will be unchangeable, no matter by what 
name you call it. Hence, therefore, it is, that the 
Church, while she establishes this principle, and re- 
cognises the supreme power of the state* as communi- 
cated from God through and for the benefit of file 
community, requires the members of the community to 
respect that authority; for, without respect for that 
authority,, .-the ends ' of vsooiwynctwtd not ‘be 'attained. 
Cfce' of 'her ‘crimes 'in die false accusations of modern 
times is, that she undertook to support despotic kings. 
We may reply, that she never recognised, and never 
permitted to be recognised, a despot When the Church 
had sway, nations had no despots, — 1 mean of the abso^ 
lute stamp. It is true, that when she commenced her 
mission, or rather when she had passed herself through 
die. sea of blood up to the period of her emancipation* 
according to human liberty, she found not one sihgle free 
government on this globe. There was not one but what 
was despotic ; and I may add, that when her authority 
or influence in such matters began to be assailed in the 
sixteenth century, she had left within the whole of 
Christendom, not one despotic government. I do not 
say that kings did not transcend their authority ; but 
if they did, she, as the fearless expositor of the di- 
vine law, made known to them that they cduld not do 
ao with impunity. There was always hanging over 
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their heads a just account, which they must render to 
God for the awful responsibility of their situation. In 
certain cases, when they fell from their duty, and at- 
tempted to make experiments in the direction of abso- 
lutism, she raised her voice of interdict — she taught them 
that men were stamped with the image of their God, and 
redeemed by his Son, and that they could not, should 
not, be trampled upon with impunity. Hence the 
reason why she is accused of having placed her foot, 
so to speak, upon the neck of the despot. Neverthe- 
less she taught, and she teaches still, as far as she has 
any doctrine upon the subject, that respect for consti- 
tuted authority is a corresponding obligation upon the 
part of the people, — otherwise anarchy would be the 
order of the day, and legislation would have no suffi- 
cient force, — otherwise the people themselves would be 
unprotected by any power which would hold those that 
administer the law, to a strict responsibility. For, if 
the people violate the law, the rulers will violate it in 
a spirit of reaction upon the people. Hence it is, that 
according to the Catholic Religion, every citizen yields 
reverence and respect to the constituted authorities of 
his country, from a principle of conscience. And in 
that principle of conscience is found the safety of so- 
ciety, the honor and dignity of power, the peaceful ad- 
ministration of the affairs of life. For, what au- 
thority will your laws have to bind me, if there be not a 
prior law coming from a higher source, making it my 
duty to respect your laws ? Suppose the government 
were obliged to execute, by force, every law that regu- 
lates society, what condition would mankind be in? The 
legislation has no effect, unless there be in the heart of 
eveiy man a principle, by which he knows that God is 
the God of society, the God of order ; that God has 
given power over the community, or the nation, to 
those whom the people have appointed over them to 
rule, — and that they are to render them obedience with- 
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in the proper limits, which obedience is rendering indi- 
rect homage to God. 

Do you not find in the history of past ages, that 
after the old Roman civilization had passed away, after 
those ancient institutions which had accomplished so 
much during the period of their vigor had been super- 
seded, — after Southern Europe had been overrun by 
barbarians from the North, without laws, without man- 
ners, without conscience, without religion,— with no- 
thing but their ferocity and their love of bloodshed, — 
the Church came in and took them, and tamed them, 
and civilized them, and began to implant the prin- 
ciples of social life and social justice in their souls ; 
— she harmonized their code of laws, and improved 
them ; — she repressed tyranny, where tyranny was at- 
tempted, and checked rebellion, where rebellion would 
be to the detriment of the community, and contrary to 
the principle which we have just alluded to. 

Thus it is, that, during the period in which her 
influence was acknowledged, all the elements of civili- 
zation, all the necessary elements of society, in the 
progress of rational liberty, were found and furnished. 
I, of course, will not pretend to say that they were as 
perfect as might be desired. But take a period, striking 
the line of separation at the point of time when the 
Church lost her power to continue this work of im- 
proving the human race, — consider what had been 
done before, and ask what has been done since? 
We, for instance, are indebted to that ancient civiliza- 
tion of the Church for nearly all the sound elements of 
good government and of social well being. 

Why, during that period, you find that the Barons 
and the Bishops of England did not hesitate to stand 
before the monarch to teach him his duty, and signify 
to him that he ruled for the benefit of the English peo- 
ple, and not for his own .personal aggrandizement. 
They restricted his power by withholding the means. 
What do you read, on every side, throughout the 
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history of England, or the history of Germany, or 
the history of Spain, or of France ? You read, cm 
every side, restraints upon power in favor of those 
who were its subjects. What are the immunities, and 
what are the rights, that gradually sprang up and be* 
came recognised — what are the institutions of law and 
all the privileges of England ? Tell me one of them 
that has had its origin subsequent to the period when 
the civil state passed from under the liberty-protect- 
ing influence of the Church ! If you will follow 
history in these matters, you will perceive what a 
difference there is between the former state of so- 
ciety and the present. Of course, it would be unjust 
to compare the present time, with all its accelerated 
means of improvement, with any period that has pass- 
ed ; just as it would be unfair to blame the tenth cen- 
tury for not having been equal to the fifteenth; 
but putting that aside, you will find that everything 
affecting a community was regulated, not by the abso- 
lute will of any sovereign, but by the diets of Germany ; 
by flie Cortes of Spain ; by the parliaments of England ; 
by the assembly of France ; by the communities fairly 
represented. You will find that the monarchs dared not 
assume the responsibility of absolute government, and 
that, on the contrary, although they might commit ex- 
cesses, as they have done — as they do still, and ever 
will, perhaps-*— still the principle was recognised, and they 
felt the necessity of so governing as to secure the good 
will and affection of the people ; and, instead of stand- 
ing armies in times of peace, with which the world, 
in its attempted improvement, has afflicted nations, 
whenever armies were wanted, there was a feeling of 
patriotism, of affection for the government, and love for 
the country, which raised the troops on the notice of 
the exigency, and which called them to the field ; but 
there were no such things as standing armies in Catholic 
times of peace. 

Why are these standing armies now crushing down 
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the. poor tothe earth ? Because there is no confidence 
between the people and therulera. Because theraonarchs 
know that the old principle is< changed — a new principle 
has been substituted in its place. The people, on the 
one handy with an instinct common to man in every 
situation, are struggling and battling for rights with* 
held and liberty denied them. The sovereigns, cm the 
other, with the instinct of self-preservation, and the 
common interest of their order, will combine all the 
increased means of pOwer at their disposal, mad, by 
collusion, try to crush the people, by having standing 
armies supported at their expense, for the purpose of 
coercing them into loyalty. Under these circumstances, 
it may be wicked, it may be foolish, it may be unprofit- 
able, as itirequently is, fox the people to rise in violence 
against their rulers, -r-but should it surprise any one to 
see them, in very desperation, claim their rights through 
the medium of revolution ? ; • x ; . 1 iiij 

■ It would be tedious and premature to, enter largely 
into what will hereafter be sought out as the causes of 
the great revolutions which have lately taken place in 
Europe. As yet, time has not been sufficient to scatter 
the smoke of various conflicting representations, as re* 
gards the events and their causes. It is too soon for 
philosophy to begin to speculate . upon the ' immediate 
causes of. the conflicts which have resulted in the shed* 
ding of so many bitter tears, and of so much human 
blood. Nevertheless, it may be well to observe, that, 
since the world superseded altogether the authority of 
the Church in these questions, new ideas have taken pos* 
session of the human race. There was at all times among 
the old Catholic nations of Christendom, a remarks* 
hie tendency in favor of real democracy ; and, accord? 
iagly, as 1 have remarked, this last prospered under the 
patronage of the Sovereign Pontiff and of the Church, as 
much as any other form of government. But in process 
of time, abuses, even in the Church itself, had attracted 
the attention, not only of holy and learned men of the 
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ecclesiastical orders, but also of princes and the laity ; 
and, from the middle of the fifteenth century, the cry was 
becoming louder and louder in favor of a reformation 
— not of the Church, be it understood, but of the abuses. 
It was constantly referred to in writing ; it was spoken 
of as a thing needed. The calamities of the times were 
imputed to a relaxation of discipline in the Church, 
which they wished to see enforced ; but then those who 
spoke thus meant reformation , not destruction. They 
did not mean an overthrow of the doctrines of the 
Church, but they meant a reformation of the lives of 
her members, whether in the orders of the clergy, of 
the religious, of the hierarchy, or of the people. The 
cry was simply, a general demand for the renovation 
and enforcement of Catholic discipline, reaching all or- 
ders of life, whether in Church or State. 

Reformation, for instance, in their sense, would be, 
that the ecclesiastical revenues should be faithfully con- 
secrated to the end for which they were instituted — 
the relief, protection, and advancement of the poor. 
The true idea, in short, was to enforce discipline, more 
especially in the conduct and demeanor of the clergy. 
When that which is now miscalled the Reformation 
came forth, the central force of Christian civilization 
was, by the event, impaired and partially destroyed ; 
the power of acting on society, in any concentrated and 
energetic form, was marred, if not utterly paralysed. 
The exterior or social Unity of Christendom was bro- 
ken. It was then found that, under the name of 
reform, a new foundation had been laid, and a new 
structure erected. From that period, it was neces- 
sarily impossible that the same principles which the 
Church had ever recognised as regulating the duties 
and the rights of the subject and of the ruler, should be 
enforced by the same uniformity of voice which had 
improved, and, to some extent, controlled the world so 
long. Consequently, things took altogether a new di- 
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rection. Instead of recognising any general standard on 
any question of a moral character, every one was sup- 
posed to be able to form a standard for himself. You 
can easily conceive how important this central principle 
of a general standard is. For instance, weights and mea- 
sures in traffic would be no security against fraud, with- 
out a legal standard which is recognised in political 
economy, and in commerce, and indispensable in cur- 
rency. And so with regard to morals, and the great 
fundamental moral questions which lie at the basis of 
society and government. From the moment that the 
unity of Christendom was broken, then necessarily the 
Church lost much of her moral power, because the 
standard was no longer recognised ; every nation that 
formally separated from the Church, adopted its own. 
It is very true that nominal liberty received a great ac- 
cession in appearance, not in reality ; it is true that the 
result was to inspire a feeling of great individual self- 
complacency, when you told every man that he was 
himself the very best judge to determine upon all reli- 
gious, moral, social, or political questions. Neverthe- 
less, if you will watch the progress of events, you will 
perceive that kings began to feel that they could now 
become despotic, because they formed their own royal 
standard, and there was no ecclesiastical counterpoise 
to the arrogant pretensions of the throne. From that 
moment, the authority of him who spoke in the su- 
preme voice of the Church was discarded, and each 
sovereign appropriated to himself the headship of 
religion as well as of state. Throughout that period, 
you will find the beginnings of encroachments on 
liberty. I will not go into instances : you know the 
history of the Northern States of the continent of Eu- 
rope ; you know that England herself, although she lives 
by the constitution, yet lives by it inasmuch as that 
constitution had too much of its old Catholic vitality to 
be utterly set aside at the will of any sovereign. But you 
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know at die same time, that, during a considerable pe- 
riod of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, it was 
asserted by high authority in the reformed ranks of 
Englishmen, that passive obedience, which the Catholic 
never knew, was the duty of every subject. Would that 
have been if the old system had continued ? No, verily. 

What freedom is there in Sweden or Norway? 
What freedom is there — I will not say in temporal, 
but even in religious matters — in Russia, where the 
chieftaincy of religion is recognised in the sovereign by 
S. great portion of the Czar’s subjects ? No freedom at 
all ! Before this breaking up of Christendom into parts 
fundamentally opposed to each other in principle, you 
read of no revolution except such as is an honor to the 
dignity of human nature — a revolution of the intellect 
of the age, resisting encroachments on human rights — 
a revolution of moral resistance on behalf of the peo- 
ple, using the instrument of reason, and threatening, as a 
last resort, to have recourse to other means for obtain- 
ing their just demands and ancient rights, which were 
withheld or assailed by he sovereign. 

There was, after all, something almost grand in the 
theory of that first great revolution called the Reformation , 
as compared with the avowed passionistic and animal phi- 
losophy of the last outbreaks in Europe. But you will 
observe that I waive altogether the spiritual bearings of 
the question. I omit all reference to the orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy of one side or the other. I speak of the 
event in its theoretic principle, and in its influence on 
society ; and in that point of view there is something 
apparently grand in the ideal of that first revolution. 
It has had consequences that will continue, for good 
or for evil, until time shall be no more. Because, 
at the same time that it overthrew a principle which 
I should call the true and only safeguard of soci- 
ety in all its rights, it gave an impulse of selfish activity 
to the individual mind. It isolated -man, to a cer- 
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tain extent, from his fellow-beings, and made him 
think of and for himself, in such a sense that he was some- 
thing to the world, but the world was nothing, or 
but little, to him, except so far as he *could use it 
for his own advantage. The result of this revolu- 
tion was Protestantism. Protestantism, however, in a 
brief time, ceased to be identical with itself, or to hold 
any rational position in the divine, or even human 
science of theology. In every department, — in theology as 
well as others,— it took its own eccentric and divergent 
direction, and gave its stamp and hue to government ; 
its stamp and hue to literature ; its stamp and hue 
even to military science ; its stamp also to the genius 
of tyranny which followed its progress ; and there is 
but little doubt that, after the Augsburgh Confession 
shall have been forgotten, or sought only as an ancient 
and curious parchment in the libraries of the future, this 
Protestantism will live in railroads and in banks, in 
\ Union Workhouses, in national debts and in standing 
V armies. From the moment, then, that this revolution, 
with its immense consequences, was accomplished, it 
was manifest that the Church could not only not act 
upon the social relations of life with the same power, 
but that she could hardly preserve even her own spirit- 
ual prerogative. Kings are men that have their pas- 
sions, like their subjects, and are by no means insen- 
sible to the tempting opportunities that enable them to 
rise above all extrinsic restraint on their will. Neither 
is it wisdom for us to denounce a man because he is a king. 
We only denounce a bad king, and that which is evil in 
him. But it is very clear that the sovereigns of Europe 
were glad of a pretext to throw off the yoke of the Church; 
to get clear of that monitor who, in other days, never 
hesitated to stand in their presence, telling them of 
their duties as Christian rulers, both to God and their 
people. The Protestant princes broke away from the 
Church absolutely. She was even forced to lower her 
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authoritative voice, and to speak in gentler tones to 
those who still recognised her spiritual dominion. The 
natural result was, that after this change and this dimi- 
nution of the power of the Church, Catholic princes 
moved almost as rapidly as others in the same direction 
of despotism ; and they did so in various ways ; some- 
times by entering into stringent treaties with the 
sovereign authority of the Church ; and at other times 
forming semi-Protestant alliances with the other courts 
of Europe. But you will find that in almost every instance, 
they not only paralyzed the authority of religion over 
themselves, as governors of the people, but they 
invaded the privileges and the freedom of the Church 
itself. For instance, at the present time, it is a 
common idea with us in this country, that the gov- 
ernments of France and Austria, and other Catholic 
states of Europe, are in league with the Catholic Hier- 
archy ; when, so far from this being the case, they 
are tyrannical in their attempts at domination in ec- 
clesiastical affairs, and, like other states, have claimed, 
if they have not acquired, an irresponsible power of 
restricting the proper Catholic authority of the Church. 
Though they are not prepared to reject it altogether, 
yet they diminish its influence, and thwart that which 
remains. For instance, the Church is the Catho- 
lic Church everywhere, but in France she is called the 
Gallican Church. Thus, France must imitate England 
so closely, that she calls the Catholic religion within 
her boundaries, the Church of France, though she 
recognises the supremacy of the Holy See. The 
governments of France recognise it with a vast num- 
ber of qualifications that were unknown before ; and these 
restrictions on the freedom of religion, many of her 
statesmen, rank unbelievers themselves, strive to de- 
signate by the name of Gallican Liberties. You know 
what these liberties were. Since their introduction into 
Catholic France, Bishops, that is, Rulers of the Church, 
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have not had civil liberty to meet synodically together, 
and discuss the things that would make for the peace, and 
order, and beauty, of God’s house. That was the kind 
of liberty they were enjoying there ; and just so in 
Germany. You will find that Catholic princes imitated 
the example of England, and other Protestant States, 
very closely ; that Bishops dare not meet in their do- 
minions without a special permission from his majesty, 
— just as the Anglican Bishops dare not meet without 
similar authority. The Catholic people of these na- 
tions are supposed to be entirely under the direction of 
the Pope and of the Church, while really under this 
secular control. It is, perhaps, not generally known, 
that in some of those countries, a Bishop dare not corres- 
pond with the holy Father, except by sending his letter 
through the bureau of the minister, who claims the 
right, the impudent right, to open that letter and ex- 
amine it, — and if there be anything objectionable in it, 
to send it back. 

This is the condition to which the Church has been re- 
duced in those countries ; and it has happened singu- 
larly enough, by the special providence of Almighty God, 
that these late revolutions of the world have been so 
overruled, that not so much the State, as the Church, has 
been emancipated wherever a change of things has taken 
place. The Bishops of France can now meet without 
asking any one, in their synods, according to their an- 
cient usage ; and they have met and spoken with 
united voice to their people. The Bishops of Germany, 
who had not been permitted to meet, have recently met 
without asking the minister, that privilege being now 
established. It is, as I have remarked, a singular sign of 
the overruling providence of God, that a movement 
which was intended in no spirit of friendship to the 
Church, but to ameliorate the condition of men, in the 
social, physical, political, and other purely secular rela- 
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tions, has tended to promote and accomplish, at least, 
the emancipation of the Church in those countries. 

But it may be asked, what is the real Catholic doc- 
trine with regard to the right of revolution ? This is a 
question that ought to be answered in connection with 
what has already been said. Now, I have affirmed that the 
Catholic Church does not authorize, does not recognise 
the principle, that the people may change their govern- 
ment when they will. It is a necessity of the people 
themselves, as well as by a divine rule, that, as a general 
principle, the contrary be sustained. Have the people of 
Russia, for instance, (supposed to be the most despotically 
governed in Europe,) a right to rise in their majesty, and 
destroy their government? We say — all Americans 
say — they have ; hut have they truly ? Let us sup- 
pose the question in another case: a principle, you 
must understand, is of universal application ; a princi- 
ple is that which no time or circumstances can change ; 
and if the principle be admitted as true for Russia, 
it cannot be denied as true for America. And will 
any one pretend to say, the boldest tongued of us all, 
publicly to say, that our people here would be justified 
in destroying this government? Will he pretend to 
say, that in this country, the people have a right 
to change its government whilst it fulfils its duties, 
and substitute that of Turkey, or the system of Rus- 
sia, in its place? Will any one dare to say so? 
Certainly not; and yet if the principle were true, 
that would be a consequence which could not be rejected. 
On the other hand, if it were true, they would have the 
right to change to-day, and the same right would revive 
to-morrow. Anarchy would take the place of order, and 
we all know that there are certain things which succeed 
each other in the order of government ; that anarchy, 
though it may be sometimes necessary for the destruc- 
tion of tyranny that is no longer endurable, has for its 
first condition, the destruction of all liberty. Anarchy 
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means bloodshed and confusion, destruction of all the 
distinctions and rights of property, and the absence of all 
protection for the rights of life. Anarchy, in the first in- 
stance, augurs despotism ; and it is important, wherever 
anarchy takes possession of a people, to understand that, 
not in the order, but in the disorder, of things, some 
one person must arise , a usurper and tyrant, if you 
please, who shall wield a strong power, to prepare the 
way for liberty. 

Thus, you will find, that order must always precede li- 
berty ; that liberty never springs up in a moment ; that 
it is of gradual growth ; it is the result of calm free reason, 
and liberty can never be engendered in the mind of a 
I community so long as that community is abiding in the 
midst of anarchy. The question then is, are there any 
circumstances in which it is right for Catholics to rebel 
\ and take part against a government ? There is a distinc- 
tion, and even a contradiction, between the theory of 
the Church and that of the world upon this subject. The 
right to overthrow a government and substitute another 
in its place, is proclaimed by the world, at least, that 
part of it to which I have referred, in terms unqualified 
and universal, as the rule , while it is admitted in the 
Church as the exception. The rule in the Church, is 
obedience ; not servile obedience, but reasonable obedi- 
ence to the authorities constituted, in every thing for 
which they have a right to command respect. 

This is the rule, and it is not every slight fault of gov- 
ernment, it is not every abuse of power, it is not even a 
great many such abuses that would be admitted as jus- 
tifying a civil revolt and social revolution. The principle, 
of course, must be applied according to circumstances in 
every case. When the supreme authority of the State 
has perverted the power given it from God, for and 
through the community, to such a degree that the in- 
jury to that people is more than the benefit of the 
government, then the people have a right to remove 
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that government and reconstruct it on its 'own proper 
basis. But this, again, is qualified by another condition. 
The cardinal point is to decide whether the government, 
in any given case, has actually reached the point of de- 
generacy and abuse here implied. This is not to be de- 
cided by the mob in any city. The community does not 
mean a mere collection of men, women and children in 
the streets ; but it means the majority of the nation — a 
fair majority of the reasoning part of that community. 
It should be concluded, on sufficient grounds, that the 
government has ceased to fulfil the end of its institution, 
and that, therefore, it is no longer entitled to their re- 
spect and confidence, before the people act against it. 
This is one condition — the failure on the part of the 
government to do its duty towards the community, should 
be asserted and determined by the larger portion 
of those who fairly represent the nation in other 
capacities; not a few boys from the polytechnic 
school, but heads of families who are themselves gov- 
ernors, who have responsibilities and a great stake ; — 
others, men that have experience in life, that have a cer- 
tain interest in the just government of the country. Such 
should be understood as the majority of the commu- 
nity. There is still another condition, and it is this : 
that the people should be able to count on proba- 
ble success ; for it is obvious, that kings and govern- 
ors, the worse they have been, and the more they 
deserve to be overthrown from the places which they 
have abused, the more will they be ready to combine all 
their resources to crush any attempt to displace them ; 
and consequently, an unsuccessful revolution, an abortive 
revolution, a revolution that shows the will and has not 
the power to accomplish the overthrow of the govern- 
ment, is a new patent for new tyrannies, and furnishes 
that government with pretences for multiplying its se- 
verity, and adding to the burthens by which the people 
are already pressed down. Y ou see, therefore, how wise 
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is this condition ; and it is only in such case that the 
Church maintains that it is justifiable to strive -after 
political liberty, by means of force and violent revo- 
lution. Prior arguments, every rational means, should 
first be exhausted; then the threat of physical resist- 
ance, with a foreground of right and justice, would, 
in Catholic times, generally speaking, bring the mon- 
arch to a better understanding with the people. You 
will find that in Spain, in olden times, the Cortes 
never met without signifying to the king that each of 
them (to be sure it was a ceremony, but it signified 
something) was as good as he was, and that all of them 
together were a great deal better. In 1640, the govern- 
ment of Spain, ceasing to follow in the track of the 
Church, was becoming despotic ; but even still the 
ancient Catholic liberty of the Spaniard was not 
forgotten ; his blood was roused when he found any 
attempt to invade the ancient prerogative which be- 
longed to Castile or Catalonia ; and, in one instance, 
we see the assembly of Catalonia, when an attempt 
was made to deprive the people of their privileges, 
taking their stand as representatives of freemen. 
They had exhausted all their moral resources in re- 
monstrances to the sovereign ; — and they felt it their 
duty (and they felt that God’s benediction would be 
around them) to bid the people capable of bearing wea- 
pons to arm. The ecclesiastics themselves were armed 
for the defence of their ancient rights. 

In speaking of the pretended right of rebellion 
against the abuse of power on the part of rulers, there is 
indirectly conveyed a reflection upon the very achieve- 
ment to which this country, in a great measure, owes its 
greatness and its glory — the revolution. I have a word or 
two to say on that subject, and the first thing is, that the 
revolutions which have occurred in Europe bear but 
few grounds of comparison with that of America. 

The first great European Revolution, or Reformation, 
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as it has since come to be called, to which I have re- 
ferred, pretended that its purpose was highly religious 
and moral, viz. : to exalt, at the same time, the written 
word of God, and to assert the dignity of the individual 
soul of man. There is something striking, something 
almost grand, in the theory of this idea. Neverthe- 
less, there were those who, from the beginning, easily 
perceived how the practical effect would be to 
throw off, as restrictive and troublesome, the living 
authority of the Church, and to give the individual 
permission to make his own authority in religion use 
such language as would be musical to him, and such 
as he would choose to hear. It was individual will, 
then, and not the written Word of God, that was exalted 
in that instance. Now, if we come down to another 
revolution, the principle of which had been filtering 
through society, in long intervals, we find that the 
pretext was to exalt reason. The first was, down 
with the Church and up with the Bible! The second 
was, down with the Bible and Church and up with 
human reason! You know to what a pitch they ex- 
alted human reason, when they succeeded in revolu- 
tion. Their assembly, by a large majority, passed a vote 
that death was an everlasting sleep, and that there was 
no God. This was their practical reason. But whilst 
they pretended to exalt reason, the real consequences 
of that revolution were found in the wild revelry of 
the bad passions of the human heart. We have said 
enough on that subject. These recent revolutions are 
easily traceable to a certain uneasiness of the masses 
of society, stimulated by their sufferings on one side, 
and the demagogueism of worthless leaders on the 
other. It is a canker, working at the hearts of the 
mass of the people. And this under the influence of 
ideas. Every action which occurs, every public aim 
which is realised outwardly in the world, exists first 
in the condition of an idea, in the human mind; 
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and there is that in the nature of idea, an instinct, 
if I can so call it, which urges its own propagation 
— its multiplication and extension over the world. 
Men entertain a zeal, which is irrepressible, to spread 
their ideas abroad, and bring many others to entertain 
similar views. The idea of modern times is more spe- 
culative than tending to alleviate the depressed condition 
of the human race. Heaven knows that they require 
elevation, that they require relief, and it is not for me to 
say, (whatever may be their results), that the Almighty 
did not permit these late outbreaks at once to scourge 
the rulers, who have not attended to their wants in time, 
and to punish the people themselves for having aban- 
doned the ways of God, in which He had provided a 
better and more honorable redress for all their wrongs 
in social and in civil life. There is no clamor now, as 
at the period of the old French Revolution, concerning 
the rights of human reason — but there are those advo- 
cates of Communism, or Fourierism, or Socialism, and 
all these poets and printers that sit at their desks, and 
speculate and create their world, and attempt to infuse 
their abstract ideas into the dull, busy, practical work 
of social and civil life. Now, these men have propa- 
gated such absurd and impracticable ideas, that scarcely 
any species of government will reach the desires, or 
meet the wants, or fulfil the yearnings of a people en- 
tertaining them. 

Modern revolutionists have wanted one great charac- 
teristic of the American of 1776. They make little or no 
account of God as an invisible, but real agency, in hu- 
man affairs — they trust to their wisdom and their right 
arm, and thrust the idea of a Divine Providence aside, 
except as it may seem favorable to them. They leave 
Him entirely out of their plan of operation; never dream- 
ing, as it would appear, that unless He approved of their 
plans and purposes, they would all come to nought. 
I am no apologist for bad governments. But, I ask. 
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in what point do the European revolutionists com- 
pare with the workers out of the American revolu- 
tion ? Who are the great men that have been brought out 
or thrown up during the recent convulsions in Europe ? 
Among the popular leaders, several have betrayed the 
cause during the struggle ; some, as in France, turned 
against their own principles after the battle had been 
won ; among the remainder, there is not a name that 
rises above mediocrity, there is not a real character for 
history, except it be among those whose career is not 
yet complete, over whom the judgment of men is now 
in suspense, and whose faults are, for this present time, 
forgotten in their misfortunes. And yet, in our love of 
freedom, and our precipitate admiration of all who pro- 
fess to struggle for it, we Americans are caught up and 
carried away by an enthusiastic sympathy with revolu- 
tionists abroad, and we compare this one ’to our Wash- 
ington, and that other to our Jefferson ; and so find par- 
allels to our own great men, and degrade them by the 
comparison. Among our American revolutionists, was 
there one man who had the audacity to proclaim, in the 
face of assembled representatives of millions of civilized 
men, that if there be a God — which he denied — if there 
be a Lord, he is the first enemy of the human race ? 
Or another to assert that property is theft ? Shall we 
forget the honor due to the memory of the revolutionists 
of America, by comparing such men as these blasphem- 
ers, to our heroes — the deliverers of our country ? 

There is another great difference, — that in reality the 
very principles of the Church to which I have referred, 
justify the American revolution. And why ? The Ameri- 
can revolution did not turn upon the spontaneous whim of 
the people to overthrow one form of government in or- 
der to substitute another. It did not claim such a right. 
When the British ministers attempted to fasten upon 
these American colonists a new principle — when the gov- 
ernment, instead of being assaulted by the latter, under- 
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took to fasten upon them a degradation, sooner than 
submit to which, the people of England themselves 
would have overthrown the crown, they (the colo- 
nists) resisted the ministry. That was not rebellion. The 
very charter by which Britain was ruled, the very charter 
by which her liberties had been preserved— declared, in 
substance, that such an attempt was just cause of quar- 
rel between the crown and these colonies — that the 
constitution did not recognise the authority by which 
British statesmen attempted to fasten that new degra- 
dation upon the colonists. Standing by their principles, 
our revolutionists put the government itself into the 
position of rebels against a higher authority than 
either; and the Americans were merely defending the 
Bill of Rights. They took their station precisely ac- 
cording to the conditions to which I have referred as 
being requisite, in such cases, in order to make revolt, 
or rebellion, or revolution, lawful and proper. Was re- 
sistance, with us, a mere outbreak, without design, with- 
out plan ? No. Government had transcended its legiti- 
mate authority, and a majority of the peoplewere in favor 
of resistance. The consequences have been, independ- 
ence and freedom. Separation had not been a direct 
purpose. It was the simple consequence of perversion 
of government. No doubt, in the nature of things, it 
would have occurred at any rate, in process of time. 

Now, as between the Church and the world, I would 
ask whether in that revolution of ours, you did not find 
Catholics taking an active part — I will not say simply 
Catholics, as laymen, but reverend priests and learned 
Catholics, taking part, and thus showing distinctly 
that in the principles of the Catholic Church there 
is nothing to prohibit a lawful exercise of the fullest 
right in resisting governments, when they either attempt 
to inflict new bondage, or abuse power to such an ex- 
tent as to produce more evil than good. I need not 
say more with regard to history, which is open before 
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you, for even since the period to which I have re- 
ferred, have you not seen Catholic colonies rebel against 
their Catholic governments, and proclaim their indepen- 
dence ? They acted with the apparent approbation of 
their bishops and their clergy, and with no voice of cen- 
sure from the head of the Church. If time permitted, 
I could dilate on this theme, which should be followed 
out by the philosophical inquirer with serious attention. 
I have very little doubt that the time is coming when, 
from public necessity and the perversion of popular 
ideas on this subject, there will be a great return toward 
some universally recognised principle, by which man- 
kind may proceed in developing the progress of the race, 
in harmony with all the higher attributes of our regene- 
rated Christian humanity. But let not the American 
revolution be spoken of in terms that suit other revolu- 
tions. There is no parity between it and the modern 
outbreaks in Europe. On the contrary, with us, uni- 
versal respect for religion appears in all the outward 
acts and all the documents of the great body of patriots 
who were active in promoting the Revolution. 

The American revolutionists, strong in the conscious- 
ness of their own rectitude and probity, were equally 
confident in the justice of their cause. They reverenced, 
or, at least, professed to reverence, God — they recog- 
nised and respected the rights of property. They trusted 
to heaven for its approving smile on their righteous 
cause, and so far as heaven is concerned, neither they 
nor their posterity have been disappointed. 
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